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Chats With the Editor 


Angels Around the 
Tractor 


For weeks the forests of eastern 
Oregon had been drying out. 

Mr. C. J. Nagele checked the weather 
reports every day. (He is the manager of 
Harris Pine Mills, a Seventh-day Adventist 
factory that makes furniture.) A fire could 
burn the trees the mill needs for wood. 

But Mr. Nagele was glad for one thing. 
The company had just bought a huge new 
tractor, completely equipped for fire fight- 
ing, at a cost of $60,000. 

High up in a fire-watch lookout, Bill 
Davis listened to the daily weather report. 
“If a fire gets started,” he muttered, “these 
woods will practically explode, they are 
so dry.” . 

Days passed. No rain. Then clouds gath- 
ered and Bill Davis relaxed. “Looks as 
though we'll get a little lightning,” he 
reasoned, “but we almost always get rain 
with the lightning, and that'll put the hu- 
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midity back up where it’s safe. Of course, 
if we should get lightning without 
rain iy 

A tremendous clap of thunder nearly 
knocked him from his chair. “Should be 
getting rain in a minute or two.” 

He reached over to close the window. 
“Hey, what!” he exclaimed, and swung 
back to the table with its detailed map. 
“Where that lightning struck, the trees 
are already burning, and there is no rain!” 

He figured the direction of the fire by 
studying the map, then reached for the 
telephone to report. But the line was busy. 
Joe Mase over on the next lookout was re- 
porting a fire, and Slim Jakes—he recog- 
nized the voice—was trying to get on the 
line to report another fire near his lookout. 

Almost everywhere the lightning struck, 
a fire started, until there were 140 forest 
fires raging at the same time. Federal, State, 
and local fire-fighting crews raced to the 
attack. Mr. Nagele dispatched three hun- 
dred men from the Harris Pine Mills. And, 
of course, he sent that $60,000 tractor. 
What a help it was! 

And then, suddenly, it wouldn’t work! 

Flames were leaping up the hill toward 
it, and it wouldn’t move! The driver did his 
best to make it go, but to no avail. 

“We'd better abandon it,” the foreman 
said at last. “The fire’s too close.” 

Sadly the men hurried away. “You’d 
have thought God wouldn’t have let a 
thing like this happen to us,” someone 
murmured. “Sixty thousand dollars!” 

But they were in for a wonderful sur- 
prise. The fire swept through the whole 
area, burning so fiercely no one could get 
back to the tractor till next afternoon. 

Gloomily the men went to see what had 
happened. “There’s not much use going,” 
some thought. “With all the gasoline that 
tractor had in it, it probably blew up.” 

But when they came to the place, the 
tractor was standing there in perfect con- 
dition! The fire had burned to within a 
few yards of it, then had gone on and left 
it untouched. 

Truly the angels camp around even the 
tractors of those who love the Lord, and 
deliver them! 





Your friend, 


bntenee Ware 
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The Stubborn Stain 


By BERTHA CROW 
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“Look where you are going!” Susanne shouted. But 
it was too late. Jimmy’s Popsicle smeared her dress. 


ye nape walked slowly down the aisle, 
fully conscious of the swish of her pretty 
red dress, and she held her head high as she 
looked around for her parents. They weren’t 
sitting in their usual place today. 

Elder Johnson was already speaking. She 
knew she shouldn't have lingered outside 
so long after Sabbath school, but she did so 
want to prolong the pleasure of being ad- 
mired by her classmates. Then too, being 
late helped make her entrance into church 
more impressive. 

Her expectations were realized to the full- 
est. Every head, it seemed, turned toward 
her as she found her parents and settled 
herself beside them. 

She could scarcely keep her mind on the 
sermon. Every little while she had to turn 
around to see who was looking at her now. 

Church over, Susanne hummed a lilting 
ditty, over and over, quite pleased with her- 
self and the world in general, and did not 
even notice that it was not a Sabbath song 
until mother called her to attention. 

Dinner over, Susanne started to her room. 
“Oh, look where you are going!” she ex- 
claimed suddenly. 

Little brother, tripping over a scatter rug, 
grabbed her dress to keep from falling. Un- 
fortunately, a large portion of his chocolate 
Popsicle remained on the skirt. 

“I hope I can get the stain out,” mother 
said when she saw the spot. “Wipe off all 
you can now, and I'll wash the dress this 
evening. The stain will probably be set by 
then, though. The longer it stays in the 
harder it is to get out.” 

Saturday evening mother soaked the dress 
in cold water. The spot remained. 

“It’s the prettiest dress I have, Mother. 
Can’t we try something else on it?” Susanne 
asked, not willing to give up. To page 18 
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“Surely, it would be all right to spend all my allowance this week,” Gary 


reasoned. You see, the tithe and offering together amounted to only... 


A Measly Seven Cents 


By IRENE LEFLER 


Gees plunged his hand into his pocket 
and fingered the coins there. He 
shuffled them through his hand, counting 
them. One, two, three, four, five pennies, a 
nickel, and a dime. Twenty cents. A twenty- 
cent allowance for a boy the age he was! 

He recalled the days before dad had been 
laid off at the plant. Then his allowance had 
been fifty cents a week, and it would have 
been easy to save for an inner tube for the 
front wheel of his bike. 

But now the cut in allowance had brought 
weeks of saving at only thirteen cents a week. 
For Gary always paid the tithe of two cents 
a week, and gave a five-cent mission offering 
besides. 

He began to think of the seven cents he 
gave the church each week. Why, if he hadn’t 
paid tithe and offerings, he'd now have 
enough to buy the tube he needed, and some 
left over. And it was only two weeks till the 
community bike race. 

He had stopped at Luke’s Bike Shop to 
price their inner tubes. The cheapest he could 
get would be two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

He turned in at the gate and entered the 
house. He slipped up to his room to count 
his savings. He took down a box from the 
shelf in his closet and dumped the coins on 
his bed. With his seventeen weeks of saving 
and what he’d earned he now had only two 
dollars and forty cents. And if he saved the 
usual thirteen cents for the next two weeks, 
he'd have only two dollars and sixty-six 
cents, still not enough to buy the tube. And 


he had to enter the contest. He was sure to 
win one of the three prizes. 

He flopped over on the bed and glared at 
the ceiling. Those church offerings! Why, 
if he didn’t pay any tithe and offerings just 
one week, and only paid tithe the next, he’d 
have enough! Surely a measly seven cents 
didn’t amount to much in church offerings 
anyway. What could they do for God’s work? 

But wouldn’t he be robbing God? And 
what would his parents say if they knew? If 
they knew? They didn’t have to know. He 
wasn’t really going to rob God anyway. He 
was just borrowing the money. After the 
bike race he’d make it up from the prize 
money he'd win. And didn’t he need to win 
that race to get new shoes? Dad was having 
things pretty tough right now. 

So it was settled in Gary’s mind. He'd skip 
giving a mission offering for two weeks and 
pay tithe only once, so he could buy the inner 
tube to enter the race and make a lot of 
money and pay more tithe and offerings than 
ever! The more he thought about it the 
better it became! 

The following Sabbath found Gary in the 
junior class at his church as usual. But he 
felt gloomy and glum because he had no of- 
fering to drop in when the basket came 
around. He had put all his twenty-cent allow- 
ance in the savings box at home. 

“A missionary is going to bring us our 
mission story this time,” said the teacher, 
Mrs. Corning. 

A tall sun-tanned man stepped up before 
the class. 
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“How many of you ever wondered how 
much your nickels and dimes help in the mis- 
sion field?” he asked. Several hands went up. 
“You'll be surprised at the large amount of 
work just small tithes and offerings can do,” 
he went on. 

It seemed to Gary the man was looking 
directly at him. It seemed he knew about 
God's seven cents hidden in the box on the 
closet shelf. 
eo” the missionary was telling of some 

the experiences he had had in Korea. He 
told of one junior who walked eight miles to 
Sabbath school each week, then went home 
to be beaten by a drunken father. He told of 
boys and girls, men and women, eager to 
learn of Christ and how to read the Bible. 

“I shall give you only one important fig- 
ure to aim at so you'll know the importance 
of small offerings,” said the missionary. “We 
all know how important our health and med- 
ical work is.” Gary fidgeted in his seat. “I 
understand there are forty-eight boys and 
girls in this department.” He was writing 
figures on the blackboard. “It takes thirty-five 
dollars to care for a Korean orphan for three 
months.” He looked at the class. “If everyone 


in this department were to give just a nickel 
each Sabbath for missions, there would be a 
total of two dollars and forty cents a week. 
In only fifteen weeks there would be enough 
to care for one Korean orphan for three 
months, and a dollar over.” 

Two dollars and forty cents. Fifteen weeks. 
The figures went round and round in Gary's 
mind. Why, his savings had amounted to 
two dollars and forty cents before he had 
added this week's savings to it. 

After the Sabbath school class was dis- 
missed, Gary rushed from his classroom. He 
knew he would have time to get home and 
back during intermission. 

Ten minutes later he returned breathlessly 
to his Sabbath school room. Mrs. Corning 
was still there, preparing materials for next 
week’s lesson. 

“Here is my Sabbath school offering,” 
Gary said. “I went home to get it.” 

“Why, if you forgot to bring it you could 
have brought it next week,” said Mrs. 
Corning. 

“I didn’t forget,” said Gary. “I was robbing 
God!” He looked out the window to avoid 

To page 22 
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Gary counted his savings. If he paid no tithe one week and gave no offerings for two weeks, he 
could buy a new inner tube, and then he could earn lots of money and give much larger offerings. 
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Chapter 3: Tama, the Witch Man 


If you missed the last chapter: 


The “singer on the sand” is a red-headed mission- 
ary with a magnificent voice who has come to the 
island of Great Sangir in the South Pacific with his 
wife, and Hans and Marta, their son and daughter. 
Meradin, chief of the village, refuses to give the fam- 
ily any land on which to build a house, but lets them 
stay for a while in the home of Tama, the witch man, 
hoping the evil spirits will drive them away. But the 
missionary family stay on and build a home on the 
sand, where, the villagers believe, the sea spirits are 
in control. Satoo, the chief's son, becomes a great 
friend of Hans. The people of the village become in- 
creasingly friendly too. They love that voice! In des- 
peration the chief sends a messenger across the island 
to tell Tama to hurry home and use his magic against 
the new teaching. What happens next? Read about 
it now! 

AMA, the witch man, was in the midst of 

a spirit feast when Chief Meradin’s mes- 
senger reached him. For three days he had 
fasted and now he sat among his charms and 
beat upon his spirit gourd. Around him the 
village people danced and chanted, and be- 
fore him lay several sick persons. 

There was much stomach sickness at this 
season on this side of the island, and the 
people had sent for him to come and cast 
out the devils that caused the trouble. 

“There is a big red-haired teacher who 
has come to our village,” the messenger told 
Tama. “He tried to get the chief to give 
him land among the village houses, but of 
course he wouldn’t do it. The chief hoped 
he would go away, but what do you think 
he has done? He has built a new house right 
on the sea sand.” 

The messenger sat down on the ground. 


The dancing people stopped whirling and 
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looked at him. Tama sat among his charms 
and considered the news. 

“Yes, I have heard about it already,” he 
said. “Why didn’t the chief send him away?” 

“He would surely have done it when the 
boat came back, if he had known how things 
would turn out; but now it is too late. Many 
of the village people have been taken in 
the heart by the teacher's magic. They go 
to his house every day, and even the chief's 
son, Satoo, follows these people as if he 
had been born into their family.” 

Tama still sat cross-legged among his 
roots and bones and strong mixtures of 
herbs. He thought for a long time about 
what the messenger had said. Then he stood 
up and shook himself. 

“Chief Meradin has sent for me. I must 
come.” He began to gather up his things. 

“Ah, do not leave us now,” some of the 
people begged. “The sickness is beginning 
to slacken. Stay just a little longer and we 
shall be rid of it.” 

“There is a worse sickness back in my 
own village.” Tama spoke sorrowfully. “Sick- 
ness of the heart is always worse than sic 
ness of the body.” 

“Go,” Tama commanded the messenger 
who still sat on the ground. “Go at once 
and tell the chief that I will come. I will 
start today.” 

The messenger hurried away, and Tama 
continued to collect his things. When he 
had packed them all in a neat bundle he 
went to take his mat and rice pot from the 
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Tama lay helpless as the music grew and swelled, soaring like a bird, thundering like the waves. 


house where he had slept. Then he turned his 
steps down the jungle path toward his 
own village on the opposite side of the is- 
land. As he walked he meditated on what 
could be done about this problem of the 
strange teacher. 

Tama had heard of these foreign people 
who called themselves teachers. Some of 
them had visited the big island to the south. 
He knew what they had done there. He knew 
what they intended to do here. Their pur- 
pose was to change the old customs. There 
would be no more wild feasts with drinking 
and devil-dances and secret magic per- 
formances. 

The witch doctor knew that these teachers 
disapproved of such things, because they 
worshiped one great Spirit. He heard that 
they got their magic out of square, flat boxes. 
This magic could be fed to people through 

ords, and the people who swallowed it 

e to enjoy it more than feasts or dancing 
or anything else. It was a terrible thing. The 
more Tama thought about it, the more he 
worried, and the anger inside him swelled 
and burned. 

He decided that he would not stop at 
any village or house along the way. He 
would not eat, although he had already 
fasted for three days. He would not speak 


to anyone. He would call all his familiar 
spirits and ask them to descend with him on 
his own village, and he would make a 
great attack on this troublesome teacher; he 
would once and for all rid the place of him 
and his magic. 

All through the afternoon he walked, and 
when night came he slept in the jungle. 
With the first faint glow of the sunrise he 
was up again, and mile after weary mile he 
climbed and plodded his way toward the 
village of Chief Meradin. Now he began to 
blame himself because he had not hurried 
home when he first heard the news of these 
strangers. He had been a fool to stay away. 
He might have known something like this 
would happen. Even the chief's son, Satoo, 
had become friendly to the strangers. And 
he had had such good plans for Satoo—plans 
to make him a witch doctor. The boy was 
bright and full of ideas. Now... 

It was already evening when Tama en- 
tered his own village. The people must have 
finished bathing and eating by now. They 
would all be shut in their houses and, yes, 
they must be asleep already. Every hut was 
dark. 

Then Tama saw a light far out on the 
beach where no light had ever been before. 
It must be the teacher’s house on the sand. 
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In spite of the heavy load he carried, his 
empty stomach, and his aching back, he 
swung around so he could inspect the house. 

He couldn’t see it very well in the dark, 
but he marked the lighted windows and the 
open door. The house was full of people— 
his own village people. At this instant a 
burst of sound came from the building. It 
startled Tama. He staggered back and sat 
down on the salt grass outside the low 
white wall that loomed before him. He 
could see it in the faint moonlight. 

The song rose and swelled, and the 
mighty voice of the teacher crashed into 
his mind like a troop of enemy warriors. 
He knew that he should hurry to his own 
hut. He should go at once to tell Chief 
Meradin that he was home now, and would 
do battle with this new witchcraft; but he 
could not rise from the spot where he had 
fallen. The music had struck him down like 
a hand. Now it grew. It soared like a bird 
and thundered like mighty waves. Over and 
over it rose and fell around him and the 
night and the whole world trembled with it. 
Tama lay helpless and quivering on the salt 
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grass. Then at long last the song stopped. 

The witch man leaped to his feet, grabbed 
his bundles and his sleeping mat, and raced 
for his hut in the village. He pushed in the 
door, threw his things down and squatted 
among them, all out of breath, and overcome 
with weariness, hunger, and fear. 

As he sat in the dark hut he could hear 
the village folks coming back up to their 
houses. Their voices sounded happy. They 
sang snatches of the song they had heard 
in the teacher’s house and chattered in gay 
voices. 

Tama listened with anger rising inside 
him like a flashing fire; but he neither moved 
nor spoke. When the sounds died aw 
got up and lit his coconut-oil lamp. 














| 


ay h : 
he began to sniff the air. A amp. To ” 


filled the hut. Now he realized that he had 
smelled it ever since he came in. He opened 
the door wider and propped it. He threw 
open the one window at the back of the 
hut, but the smell persisted. Then he looked 
around. He found a pile of dry wood beside 
his cooking place. The clay fireplace had 

To page 17 








BILLY'S LUCKY DAYS 


By W. L. BARCLAY 
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The policeman handed Billy the money order and told 
him that he deserved it for being so very honest. 








Buty was on his paper route very early 
one morning. As he trotted down the 
street, throwing papers at the doors of his 
customers, he was thinking about the fact 
that in just a few more days vacation would 
begin. Even with morning and evening de- 
liveries he would have plenty of time for 
fun with his chums. 

He noticed an empty tin can lying in his 
path, and kicked it spinning down the street. 
It came to rest just a few feet from a home 
where he had to leave a paper, and after 
leaving the paper on the porch, he lifted his 
foot to kick the can again. As he did so, he 
noticed a small piece of paper folded up 
beside the can and he curiously bent down 
and picked it up. It was a postal money order 
for ten shillings ($2.50)! 

As soon as he finished delivering the rest 
of his papers, he hurried home and showed 
the money order to mother. “What shall I do 
with it?” he asked. 

“Why, son,” said mother, “there is only 
one thing to do with it. There is nothing that 
says who owns it, so you must take it to the 
police station and leave it with the man in 
charge. Whoever lost it will report the loss 
to the police, and they will return it to him.” 

On the way to school Billy went to the 
police station and an officer sitting behind 
a desk asked him, “What do you want, young 
man?” 

“Please, sir, I found this on my paper route 
this morning, and mother told me to bring 
it here.” And Billy handed the money order 
to the policeman. 

He took it and examined it carefully, then 
asked Billy where he had found it. He also 
asked Billy his name and address and wrote 
all the information in a book. Finally he 
handed Billy a receipt. 

“Young man,” he smiled, “it was very hon- 
est of you to bring the money order here, 
and your mother must be proud of you. Take 
this receipt home and ask her to put it in a 
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safe place for you. If anyone claims the 
money order we will let you know. If it is 
not claimed, come back one year from to- 
day—the date is on the receipt—and the 
money order will be yours.” 

When Billy returned from school at noon 
he gave the receipt to his mother and told 
her what the policeman said. Mother put it 
with her other valuable papers. 

Vacation passed, school began again, and 
Billy kept on with his paper route. Finally 
a year passed, and one day mother said, 
“Billy, do you know what day this is?” 

“Yes, Mother, it’s Wednesday. Why?” 

Mother smiled and reached into the drawer 
where she kept her important papers. She 
pulled out a slip and handed it to the boy. 
He looked at it. It was the receipt! 

“Today is the day you are to take it back 
to the police station,” mother said. “Evi- 
dently no one claimed the money, and if 
they do not claim it today, it will be yours. 
Go to the police station after school and see 
what the policeman has to report.” 

As you can easily imagine, Billy was ex- 
cited all day! Eagerly he looked forward to 
the dismissal bell. And as soon as it rang 
he gathered his books together, tied them 
with a strap, and lost no time getting to 
the police station. 

“What can I do for you?” asked the police- 
man behind the desk. 

The boy handed him the receipt with the 
remark, “You told me to bring this back 
today.” 

The policeman looked at Billy again and 
recognized him. He examined the receipt, 
then went over to a filing cabinet. He took 
something out of a drawer, looked at it a 
moment, then returned to the desk. 

“No one has claimed this money order,” 
he said with a smile, “and the time for 
claiming it has passed, so according to law 
it now becomes your property. Your honesty 
has entitled you to it.” He handed the money 
order to Billy, along with some official papers 
he made out, and told Billy to take them to 
the post office. The boy went to the post 
office as quickly as he could, cashed the 
money order, then hurried home and 
proudly gave the money to mother. 

“Now, Billy,” stated mother, “this money 
is yours. What do you want to do with it?” 

“Why, Mother,” replied the happy boy, 
“I want to buy a football with some of it, 
and give the rest to you because you are the 
best mother in all the world.” 
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Mother gathered Billy in her arms and 
gave him an affectionate squeeze. How 
happy she was to have such a thoughtful boy. 

Next afternoon Billy was again delivering 
papers. Once more he had almost finished the 
route. Whistling a merry tune, he threw his 
last paper on a doorstep and turned to go 
home. 

Just as he stepped off the sidewalk to 
cross the street, he saw a small purse lying in 
front of him. In a moment it was in his hand 
and he looked in both directions to s 
whether there was anyone in sight who 
might have dropped it. The street was 
empty. 

He opened the purse and saw that it con- 
tained a five pound note (in those days, 
nearly twenty-five dollars). Quickly he put 
the purse in his pocket, and hurried home. 

“Look, Mother,” he cried as he entered 
the house, “see what I found on my way 
home!” and he handed her the purse. 

When mother saw the money inside she 
gave the purse back to Billy and told him 
to take it to the police station immediately. 
In a few minutes the boy was once more 
entering the police station. The same police- 
man was sitting at the desk. 

“What's the matter, son?” he inquired. 
“Having trouble getting the money order 
cashed?” 

“No, sir,” replied Billy, “but I found 
this today, and since it isn’t mine I brought 
it here.” 

The policeman took the purse and looked 
inside. “Well, this is a find!” he stated. 
“Somebody will surely miss it. Where did 
you pick it up?” 

Billy gave him all the particulars, and 
again the policeman noted them in a book 
and gave a receipt to the boy stating, “I 
don’t think you will have to wait long this 
time until somebody reports the loss.” 

Next day when Billy returned home from 
school, mother told him that he was wanted 
at the police station. He hurried there right 
away and found the policeman waiting for 
him. 

“Hello there, young man,” he said. “I 
told you we wouldn’t have to wait long un- 
til someone claimed the purse. A lady living 
in another part of the city has reported to 
the police station in her neighborhood that 
she lost a purse with this amount of money 
in it. From her description this may well be 
it. Take it to her, and then report back to 


us. 




















The place where the woman lived was not 
too far from where Billy delivered his 
papers, so he went there immediately. The 
woman was at home and invited him in. 
After he introduced himself, he followed the 
policeman’s suggestions and asked the 
woman to describe the purse and its con- 
tents. Without hesitation the woman did so, 
and her description exactly fitted the purse 
and money the boy had found. Billy handed 
hem to her. 

“What an honest boy you are!” she cried. 
“It would have been easy for you to have 
kept this, and no one would ever have 
known. I must reward you for your honesty.” 

“You don’t need to,” Billy said. “After all, 
the money wasn’t mine, and I am glad you 
have it again.” 

“You must take something,” smiled the 
woman, and gave Billy a ten-shilling note 
($2.50) as a reward. He pocketed it gladly 
and hurried back to the police station and 
reported all that had happened. 

Another year passed. Billy finished school 
and began working in an engineering shop. 
Summer came, and he had a few days’ vaca- 
tion. Several of his young friends planned 
to go to some hills outside the city for a pic- 
nic, and they invited Billy to go along. — 

“I will be glad to come,” accepted Billy. 
“While you take the train, I will go out on 
my bicycle and meet you there.” 

Next morning the young people left by 
train for the short journey to the hills, and 
Billy mounted the bike and started for the 
same place. After a while the streets of the 
city were left behind. Pedaling along a 
country road, scarcely a quarter of a mile be- 
yond the last village, he saw an object lying 
on the road and—believe it or not—as he 
neared it he saw that it was a man’s pocket- 
book. Dismounting, he picked it up and 
counted the money inside—fifteen pounds— 
nearly seventy-five dollars. There was nothing 
to show who owned it. He put it safely in his 
pocket and continued his journey to join his 
friends. 

After a busy day hiking and playing, the 
young people returned to the railway sta- 
tion to catch the last train, and Billy left for 
the city on his bicycle. It was very late when 
he arrived home. Before going to bed he 
told father and mother about his find and 
showed it to them. Father locked it up in a 
drawer. Immediately after breakfast he gave 
it back to Billy and told him to take it to the 
police station. 


Soon Billy was entering the now familiar 
police station. The officer behind the desk 
looked up. “Oh no, not you again! What do 
you have this time?” 

In a few minutes Billy had told him of 
yesterday's find. When he finished the story 
the policeman smiled. “Well, Billy, the first 
time you came here with some money you 
had found, nobody claimed it. It was just a 
small amount. The next time you found 
some money it was a larger amount, and it 
was claimed the next day. This time the 
money you have found has been claimed 
even before you brought it in. 
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TO BE LIKED 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


You need not have a pretty face 
Nor dress in latest style 

To be someone who's liked a lot, 
But you do need a smile. 


You don't need money to be liked, 
Just try it and you'll find 

You'll be someone who's liked a lot 
If you are always kind. 








mm 


“Yesterday afternoon we received a call 
from the police in the village near where 
you found this money. All of the stations in 
the city were notified. It seems that a young 
couple, who have just been married and were 
on their honeymoon, were walking near that 
village and lost a pocketbook. It contained 
all the money they had in the world. They 
will be glad to know that it has been found. 
I will call the village police station and re- 
port the find. We will ask the couple to 
come in and identify the pocketbook and 
contents. You come in at four this afternoon 
and I will have them here. I am going to 
see that they give you a good reward for your 
honesty.” To page 19 
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Did you ever wish you could visit a mission station in Africa? Carol got the 
chance one day, and this is what happened. 


CAROL'S 


Outschool Trip 


By CHARLENE HIGGINS JONES 


HOY would you like to go on an outschool 
trip with me next week?” daddy asked 
as he tossed his sun helmet on the table and 
settled himself on the sofa. 

Carol looked around to make sure he was 
talking to her. In all her twelve years her 
father had never invited her to accompany 
him on one of these trips. In fact, the fam- 
ily seldom went along, for most trips took 
several days and the children had their les- 
sons to do. But daddy was looking right at 
her as he asked, “What about it?” 

He smiled at her look of surprise and de- 
light as he continued, “I’m going to bicycle 
over to the Gwai school with Pastor Isaac 
next Sabbath. They want me to preach the 
sermon, and they have asked you to tell them 
a mission story. Pastor Isaac will translate.” 

Carol had always considered herself as 
much a missionary as anyone else, for she 
had come to Africa with her parents as a 
tiny baby and had lived all her life on the 
mission station. She was interested in all 
the happenings of the mission and did what 
she could to help. She rolled bandages for 
the dispensary and helped look after the 
new babies at the clinic. She taught the 
younger missionary children’s Sabbath 
school, and helped look after her younger 
sister, Diane. 

All those things were fun, of course, but 
this was her first chance to be a real mission- 
ary and talk to the native people in a public 
meeting. To say that she was thrilled is to 
put it mildly indeed. And the bear hug daddy 
got was all the assurance he needed that she 
accepted the invitation. 
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The week could hardly go by fast enough 
for Carol. The family heard of little else 
and were rather relieved when Sabbath 
morning came, bright and clear and warm, 
and the expedition could get under way. 

Shortly after sunrise there was a knock 
at the back door. Pastor Isaac had arrived, 
his Bible and hymnbook carefully strapped 
to his bicycle, and his white tropical suit se- 
cured at the ankles with bicycle clips. Daddy 
and Carol were ready and waiting, Carol 
much too excited to eat a good breakfast. 

As the travelers mounted their bicycles 
mother brought out two canvas water bags 
to hang on the front of the cycles, where 
the moving air and evaporation would keep 
the water cool, and also a generous sack of 
lunch, which she entrusted to daddy’s care. 
Smiling and waving, the three cyclists were 
on their way. 

It was strangely quiet riding through the 
veld in the early morning. Wild birds called 
from the thorny brush as the three riders 
passed in single file. A rock rabbit scuttled 
away as they passed an outcropping of 
boulders, then reappeared on a higher rock, 
peering at them curiously. But there was, 
no other sound. 

They were well out of sight of the mission 
and familiar surroundings when Carol sud- 
denly became aware of a persistent rustling 
in the tall grass and brush along the side of 
the road. She resolutely swallowed her fears 
and pedaled faster to keep closer to the two 
men. This was her first trip alone with daddy, 
and her first real missionary endeavor, and 
she was not going to let a little noise in the 








bushes make her act like a baby. But no 
matter how fast she traveled, a snap of a 
twig or a slight rustle of the grass made it 
evident that whatever it was, it was keeping 
up with them. 

Her first wild thought was of lions. But 
that was ridiculous. There hadn't been any 
lions on the loose in this part of the country 
in a great many years. A leopard, perhaps? 

No, hadn't heard of any for miles around. 
Qv Hyena? Perhaps a wild savage stalk- 
ing them? or a witch doctor bent on stop- 
ping them from reaching their destination? 

After a few minutes of this kind of rea- 
soning, Carol called ahead to daddy, in as 
matter-of-fact a tone of voice as she could. 

“Say, Daddy, seems I keep hearing a 
noise in the brush as if something were 
following us. Have you noticed it?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve had my ear cocked 


in that direction for quite a while now, and 
I think I know what it is. 

“Come out here,” he said in a firm, stern 
voice. 

Slowly, slowly the tall grass parted. First 
a shiny black nose, then two mischievous 
eyes peering from under shaggy brows. 

“Bonzo!” Carol cried, dropping her bicycle 
and rushing across the road. “You had me 
scared to death! What are you doing here? 
Mother was supposed to have you shut up 
in the house.” And she threw her arms 
around the shaggy dog, hugging him in sheer 
relief. Looking up at daddy she asked, “What 
do we do now?” 

“It’s too far for him to run on such a 
hot day,” daddy decided. “He'll have to go 
back home.” 

Looking sternly at Bonzo daddy pointed 
back in the direction of the mission and or- 
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The tall grass parted, and out came the thing that had made Carol so frightened. 
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dered firmly, “Go home, Bonzo! Home!” 
With his stump of a tail almost dragging in 
the dust, Bonzo crouched and slunk off down 
the road, looking back reproachfully over 
his shoulder as he went. When he hesitated, 
daddy would repeat the word “home” very 
firmly, and on he would trudge until he was 
finally out of sight around the bend in the 
road. He really was a pitiful sight, and daddy 
hated to make him go back, but it was twelve 
miles in the blazing tropical sun to the out- 
school, and the cyclists were traveling as fast 
as they could to make it in time for the meet- 
ing! So it was for Bonzo’s good to go home. 

Mounting their bicycles again, the three 
started off down the road. The road was the 
best road in the area, but there is something 
you should know about roads in the African 
veld. The only surfacing available is just 
what nature provides—sand and stone and 
tree roots and whatever else happens to be 
there. The road had been surveyed to lie in 
as straight a line as possible between the 
mission and town, and it had been cleared 
of all trees and bushes and impossibly big 
boulders, but the tropical rains played havoc 
with the loose sandy soil, and there were 
ruts and gullies and deep drifts of fine sand. 
Where the sand was loose and deep even the 
men had to dismount and plod along push- 
ing their bicycles. 

They had covered perhaps another mile of 
hard going when Carol again thought she 
heard a sound in the brush. “Oh, no!” she 
thought. “I must be a terrible scaredy-cat. 
All I do is hear noises today.” But the nag- 
ging sound continued. 

“Daddy!” she called. “Seems I’m hearing 
things again.” 

“I am too,” daddy called back, laughing. 
“Guess we'd better attend to it.” 

After several stern commands Bonzo made 
a cringing appearance from behind a bush. 
He was in no mood to go home, but daddy 
knew how he might suffer if he were per- 
mitted to have his own way. Bonzo was not 
very prompt about heading for home this 
time. It took a sharp swat with a switch to 
send him on his way. And this time daddy 
followed him around the bend in the road 
to make sure he kept going. 

Bonzo was not a stupid dog. He was only a 
mutt, that is true, but he was a very smart 
mutt. He knew several commands and was 
usually very prompt in carrying out orders. 

But perhaps the excitement of this expe- 
dition was too much for him. In any case, 
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the three travelers had not gone a hundred 
yards when Bonzo showed up again, not 
even trying to conceal himself and in seeming 
open defiance of daddy’s orders. Daddy was 
not used to having his orders defied, and for 
a moment he was taken aback. He stopped 
and stared at the dog. Then, pushing back 
his sun helmet and scratching his head 
thoughtfully, he said, “We can’t take the 
time to carry him back now, and he won’ 
go back on his own from this distance. Sin 
he seems determined to go with us, I guess 
the only thing we can do is let him come 
along now that we've gone this far.” So once 
more the little party started off, this time 
with Bonzo bouncing happily alongside. 

The sun rose higher, and the heat began 
to reflect from the sandy road into the warm 
faces of the riders. The air was calm and 
heavy, without a breeze. The cicadas buzzed 
in the thorn trees, adding to the feeling of 
drought and heat. Just when Carol felt she 
could not continue pushing the pedals down 
a moment longer, daddy called a halt and 
they all had a few mouthfuls of cool water 
from their water bags. They sat by the side 
of the road for a moment in the shade of a 
large bush. Trotting so far in the hot sun 
was telling on Bonzo, and he stretched out 
in the shade with his sides heaving rapidly 
and his pink tongue dripping. Carol wanted 
to pour some of the water from her bag 
into her hand so Bonzo could drink, but 
daddy warned her that what they carried 
with them was all they would have for the 
whole day, since they could not drink the 
unboiled water in the village. Bonzo could 
drink when they came to the river. 

On the trio went, sometimes standing on 
the pedals to push through heavy sand, some- 
times jerking up on the handle bars to avoid 
hitting a root or sharp rock too hard, and 
very infrequently getting a chance to coast 
down a slight incline. It seemed they would 
never reach the river. Finally daddy gave a 
shout and waved his hand. “The river is 
just over that next ridge.” The news put 
new vigor into Carol’s tired legs, and as she 
coasted down the riverbank and onto the 
concrete causeway she was in the lead. 

Yes, there was the river all right, or at 
least where the river should be. But it was 
the dry season of the year, and the rocks 
and boulders, and even the concrete ford on 
which the truck crossed, were protruding 
nakedly from a river of dry, dry sand. Poor 
Bonzo! No water, and how he needed it! 








Daddy glanced quickly up and down the 
stream in the hope of spotting a small pool, 
but seeing none, he suggested that they go 
down to the river bed and dig a hole in 
the sand. As their hands pushed back the 
hot dry top layers and the hole became 
deeper, the sand became moist and then 
quite wet. They stood back and watched 
water slowly seep in, making a pool at the 
bottom. Daddy whistled to Bonzo, and the 

og sank down on his haunches and grate- 
lly lapped up the few mouthfuls that had 
collected. 

As the dog drank, daddy pulled out his 
pocket watch and glanced at it and then at 
the sun rising higher and higher in the sky. 
“We've got to keep moving if we make it 
on time,” he said. “Bonzo has slowed us up.” 

It seemed to Carol that the worst part of 
the whole trip was getting up the opposite 
bank of the Gwai River. The bank rose 
abruptly from the river bed, and the road 
made a sharp curve. Even the mission truck 
had to take that stretch in low-low. Needless 
to say, the riders had to climb the steep 
embankment pushing their bicycles as they 
went, and this seemed to take the last ounce 
of energy Carol had left. Fortunately the 
school was not far now, and she was soon 
resting in the shade of the African teacher's 
house while daddy, the pastor, and the 
teacher went to check on preparations for 
the meetings. 

From her shaded resting place Carol 
watched a young native boy beat on an oil- 
drum lid suspended from a tree, using a 
piece of pipe about a foot long. She thought 
it had a very pleasant ring, but Bonzo did 
not agree. Every time the boy struck the 
gong, Bonzo would point his nose at the 
sky and howl dolefully, much to the amuse- 
ment of the native children who had begun 
to gather around. 

At the sound of the gong, people began 
to file into the mud-walled, thatch-roofed 
school building, which served as a church 
on Sabbath. The one-room building was 
oon filled, and people crowded in the door- 

ays and the large openings that served as 
windows. Daddy appeared at the back en- 
trance and signaled to Carol, and in a few 
minutes they were seated in front of the 
church behind a pulpit made of boxes cov- 
ered with a clean white cloth. 

The Sabbath school was conducted in the 
local language which Carol did not under- 
stand. (The students at the mission station 


spoke good English, so she had not found 
it necessary to learn much of the language.) 
But in a short while she heard the teacher 
say her name and realized the time had come 
for her to tell the mission story. 

Her knees felt like rubber as she stepped 
up to the little pulpit, but she was so ex- 
cited and happy that the nervousness soon 
wore off. Besides, the children who filled 
the front rows were so quiet and looked up 
at her with such interest that she really en- 
joyed talking to them. It may seem strange 
to you that people in a faraway mission field 
would want to hear a mission story, but they 
are just as interested in helping others learn 





YOU MAY BE SURE 
By HOLLEY E. L. MAGINNIS 


When you let the love of Jesus 
Fill your heart and soul, 

And you place your words and actions 
Under His control; 

When you learn to live for others, 
Growing day by day 

Always more and more like Jesus, 
At your work or play; 

Then you know that He is with you— 
He is by your side, 

He is the youth's Instructor, 
The junior's faithful Guide. 





of this wonderful message as we are in help- 
ing them. Pastor Isaac stood beside her, and 
when she paused after every few sentences 
he would translate. 

The offering was received after Carol told 
her story. But it was quite a different offer- 
ing from what you and I see going into the 
offering plate in Sabbath school. In fact, the 
ushers didn’t pass the plate at all. Instead, 
the people formed a long line and walked 
up and placed their offerings in front of the 
pulpit. There was a small boy with a brown 
egg held carefully in his two hands, followed 
by an old grandmother with a small basket 
of mealies (corn). A young girl had three 
or four large red-ripe tomatoes in a reed 
basket she had made herself. Another small 
boy carried a yellow squash by its long 
neck. A few men had coins to place in the 
basket, but most of the people rarely had 
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any money, so they gave the best of what 
they did have. 

Since some of the people had to walk for 
many miles to reach the school, Sabbath 
school was held in the late morning and the 
church service in the early afternoon. So 
it was nearly noon when Sabbath school 
ended. Daddy and Carol found a shaded 
spot under a tree and opened the lunch that 
mother had fixed for them. After the long 
ride the sandwiches and fruit looked espe- 
cially good. But no sooner was there a smell 
of food in the air than Bonzo appeared and 
sat begging for a bite with such a pathetic 
look on his face that Carol offered him 
half of her sandwich, only to gaze in horror 
as it disappeared in one gulp. 

“He couldn’t have even tasted it,’ she 
wailed. “He swallowed it whole!” 

; Daddy laughed at the expression on her 
ace. 

“There’s another sandwich in here for 
you,” he said, producing one from the bag. 
“And just to even things up I'll give Bonzo 
half of one I’m eating.” Poor Bonzo. His 
stomach was utterly empty after the long 
run, and he had been in such a hurry to join 
the expedition that morning that he had 
forgotten to eat his breakfast before sneak- 
ing away from the house. Two half-sand- 
wiches didn’t go far toward filling the 
vacuum, but considering the circumstances 
he was lucky to get that. As daddy and Carol 
started back to the school building for the 
church service, Bonzo set off on a tour of 
the village, to see if he could pick up an 
extra bite anywhere. 

Daddy preached the sermon that after- 
noon, and Pastor Isaac translated for him. 
Even though it was very warm in the old 
school building and Carol was very tired 
from the ride and the excitement of her first 
public talk, she enjoyed the service. The 
people were so quiet and so interested in all 
that was said. Several times they responded 
with loud amens that showed their earnest- 
ness. There were many children present, all 
of whom gazed at Carol with great interest. 
And Carol gazed right back, for she enjoyed 
watching their bright, eager faces. Many of 
them were students at the school that was 
conducted in that same building during the 
week, and they could read the texts in their 
Bibles as daddy gave the references from the 
pulpit. 

After the service many of the people came 
to shake hands with daddy and Pastor Isaac, 
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and Carol too. Carol was glad she knew a 
few words in their language so she could 
greet them. 

All too soon it was time to begin the long 
ride back home. After several minutes spent 
in trying to persuade Bonzo to part com- 
pany with the doggy friends he had made in 
the village, the three were again mounted on 
oe bicycles and headed down the sandy 
road. 

Carol thought the morning had been hot 
but after a few minutes of pedaling in th 
afternoon sun she had to admit that it had 
been cool by comparison. Before they 
reached the dried-up river bed near the 
school, the lining of her sun helmet was 
sticking wetly to her hair, and she could see 
a large damp area on the back of daddy’s 
shirt. Before them stretched mile after mile 
of veld shimmering in the heat. 

Slowly and laboriously the miles were 
conquered. Now and then the riders would 
pause where the shade of a tree offered some 
relief, and take a sip of the precious water 
still left in their banks. All the while Bonzo 
panted alongside, his sides heaving and his 
tongue dripping. They were still several miles 
from the mission when he began to lag be- 
hind, and daddy and Carol had to take turns 
calling to him to encourage him along. 
Carol’s own legs were so tired that they 
trembled, and she could imagine how tired 
Bonzo must be. 

At last they turned a bend in the road 
and were in sight of the Mission Tree, that 
tall landmark under whose branches the first 
Adventist missionaries to enter this part of 
Africa pitched their camp many years ago. 

“Hooray!” shouted Carol. “We're almost 
home.” 

Daddy and Pastor Isaac laughed, but they 
were every bit as glad to be nearing home 
as she was. A few minutes more, and they 
could see the white mission buildings with 
their shiny metal roofs gleaming in the 
afternoon sun. 

Home at last! Mother and Diane had 
seen them coming and were waiting on the 
veranda with a tall pitcher of lemonade. 
Daddy and Carol collapsed into the wicker 
porch chairs, and Bonzo collapsed on the 
cool cement floor. 

Mother poured the lemonade and handed 
the glasses around. “I imagine Bonzo could 
use a drink too,” she said. “Diane, why don’t 
you bring his water dish around here. He 
looks too tired to move.” 








Diane was back in a flash and placed the 
brimming water dish close to where Bonzo 
lay. He gazed at it longingly but refused to 
stand up. He finally wiggled over to it on 
his stomach and, without getting to his feet, 
began to lap frantically. The family shouted 
with laughter. It was terribly funny to ev- 
eryone but Bonzo. Poor Bonzo! He had 
learned a bitter lesson. 

“Tell us about the trip!” Diane demanded, 
excitement and anticipation sparkling in 
her eyes as she dropped into the chair op- 
posite her sister. “Were you scared when 
you told your story? Did you get terribly 
tired riding?” 

“Well,” began Carol, “I wasn’t exactly 
scared.” And as she began to relate the 
events of one of the most exciting days of 
her life she leaned over and rubbed Bonzo’s 
ears sympathetically. It had been quite a 
day for both of them. 





Singer on the Sand 
From page 8 


been brushed and cleaned of all ashes. Even 
the stones looked as if they had been scoured. 
Tama began to shake with fear. He laid 
some of the dry twigs among the stones of 
the fireplace and lighted a bit of wood-fuzz 
with a spark from his spear and a flint stone 
that he carried in his pack. The fuzz smoked 
and flamed, the twigs caught, and fire flared 
up in the empty room. 

The witch man stared about the place and 
wondered whether this could possibly be the 
hut he had left a few weeks before. It was 
clean and fresh as though everything in it 
was newly washed. The floor was scrubbed, 
the walls were scrubbed, the low flat stools 
along the wall were scrubbed, and some 
bright shells lay there. One of the larger 
shells held a few wildflowers. 

Tama got down on his hands and knees. 
He smelled of the shells, of the floor and the 
clean matting that made the walls. The smell 
was all over, it came from everything. It 
must be something they had used to wash 
all these things. 

And who were “they”? Someone had used 
this hut while he was gone. It couldn’t be— 
but it must be! The chief must have let the 
new teacher and his family stay here until the 
man got his house built on the sand. 

Tama gave the hut a thorough search. He 


found food ready for his use, some kinds of 
food he had never seen before. He put it 
all away, took some cassava from his own 
stores, and began to prepare his supper. He 
must have food, now. He must have strength. 

As the firelight played about the room 
and Tama began to feel rested and warmer, 
he noticed other things. The roof was 
mended. He saw that the walls had been re- 
paired. Then he looked at the floor and saw 
that it had been renewed in all the weak, 
worn places and was now as solid at when 
the hut was newly built. 

“This magic is strong,” he said to him- 
self and began to eat his first meal in five 
days. 

He had scarcely lifted the first mouthful 
when he heard the chief's voice calling out- 
side the hut. “You are home, Tama?” 

Tama went to the open door. “I am home,” 
he said into the darkness, and Chief Meradin 
came up the little ladder into the hut and 
sat down on a mat. 

“They stayed here?” Tama swept his hand 
around the room as though to indicate that 
the strangers had stayed all over the hut, 
in every crevice and strand of it. 

“Yes, there was no other place to put 
them.” The chief looked so troubled that 
Tama felt sorry for him. 

“And you thought the spirits might 
bother them if you put them here?” 

The chief nodded. Tama offered him food, 
and they began to eat together. 

“Yes,” the chief said. “I hoped that the 
spirits living here might make them sick, 
or at least worry them until they would 
decide to go away when the freight boat 
should return next time.” 

“It didn’t work? It was no use?” 

“No, it didn’t work.” Chief Meradin 
looked dejected. “They have strong magic. 
Even in his voice the big teacher has strong 
magic.” He leaned forward and spoke in a 
lower voice. “You know, I think all the devils 
around here rushed away into the jungle. 
It is a great thing to hear—that singing.” 

“Yes, I should think so.” Tama bent over 
his leaf plate, but he didn’t tell the chief 
that he had listened to the singing this very 
evening and had felt its power. 

Chief Meradin ate in silence for a long 
time, until he had finished the food and 
crumpled the leaf he used for a plate. Then 
he leaned forward again and put his two 
brown hands together with all the finger tips 
touching. 
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“Now, it’s like this.” He spoke in an 
earnest tone. “We will have to do something, 
or all the people in this village will follow 
the big teacher. They go every day to listen 
to his magic, and you know as well as I, that 
means the end of feasts and devil dancing. 
There will be no more drinking. No one 
will have any fun at all any more.” 

“It looks as though the people are ready 
for some new thing.” Tama threw out the 
crumpled leaves they had used as plates and 
brushed the crumbs down through the cracks 
in the bamboo floor. 

The chief had not spoken. He sat with 
one hand on his forehead as though he wor- 
ried and grieved. Tama sat down beside him. 

“I have thought about this all the long 
journey back over the hills, and this is the 
way it looks to me. Since the village peo- 
ple are bent on having some new custom, 
why don’t we ask the Islam teachers to bring 
their magic here? They will not interfere 
with the spirit worship or the feasts or any 
of the good old customs. Of course, they 
will require us to pray to Allah, but since we 
already spend a lot of time praying to the 
spirits, it will not be too much trouble to 
pray to Allah, too.” 

The chief thought about this for a long 
time. He sat there on the mat and scratched 
his head and frowned. 

Finally he spoke. “I suppose you are 
right, Tama. I wish there were some other 
way, but I guess there isn’t. This thing is 
already too big for us to fight alone. We must 
bring in some strong new magic. Yes, I’m 
sure you are right.” 

“I see that the teacher has built his house 
right down there on the sand.” Tama stood 
up and looked out the door to see whether 
there might be a light still shining in the 
teacher’s house, but the beach was dark. 

“The teacher begged me for land, all over 
the village and back into the hills, but of 
course I wouldn’t let him have any.” The 
chief came to stand beside Tama in the door- 
way. 

“Does it seem to you that the fire moun- 
tain blows out more fire than usual tonight?” 
Tama asked. 

“Ever since these teachers came, it has 
rumbled and thundered and spewed out 
smoke and fire almost all the time. What 
do you think?” 

“You know what I think? The fire spirits 
are angry about this new magic,” Tama 
said. “Can't the village people see that it is 
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so? Don’t they know that it’s dangerous to 
run after foreign magic?” 

Neither man spoke for a long time. The 
volcano belched its fire against the night sky. 
The solid ground trembled. The hiss of the 
sea as the fiery rocks spilled over into it, 
and the deep thunder that shuddered under 
the earth awed them both; but at last they 
turned back to the lamplit room. They had 
seen the volcano active all their lives, and it 
was only a little worse than usual. They 
sat down again and began to plan for the 
Islam teachers whom they intended to invite 
to Great Sangir. 

(To be continued) 





The Stubborn Stain 
From page 3 


Mother put the dress through the regular 
washing cycle. The ugly brown spot was still 
there. She tried all kinds of spot remover. 
It was no use. The spot was in to stay. 

“There is just one thing to do,” she told 
Susanne thoughtfully. “I hope this dress has 
good dye in it. If it doesn’t, you'll have a 
big white spot instead of a brown one. I’m 
going to try bleach.” 

Susanne held her breath. Soon mother 
took the dress out of the bleach water. It was 
as good as new! “Sometimes our hearts get 
stained too,” mother moralized. “We allow 
little sins to creep in. And the more we prac- 
tice them, the harder it is to wash them out.” 

Susanne offered no comment. She felt 
mother was talking about her. She knew 
mother had noticed how she had behaved 
in church. “Maybe it would have been better 
if the spot had remained,” she said thought- 
fully. “Then I wouldn’t be so proud again.” 

“No,” mother said slowly. “You would be 
proud again when you got another pretty 
dress. We have to go to Jesus for help. He 
washes our hearts and makes us clean.” 

Susanne hung the dress on a hanger and 
went slowly up to her room. She knew she 
had been wrong. She wanted to be neat and 
well groomed, but certainly not to the extent 
that it became a sin. She looked up in her 
Bible all the verses about pride that she 
could find; most especially the one about 
pride going before a fall (Prov. 16:18). 
She read again about being clothed with 
humility (1 Peter 5:5) and adorned with 
a meek and quiet spirit (1 Peter 3:4). 

She sincerely wanted to overcome this sin 








in her life. It had been cropping up so un- 
pleasantly lately, and seemed to be getting 
a deeper hold all the time. Honestly and 
humbly she talked to Jesus and asked Him 
to help her. She must not—she would not— 
ler her heart get so stained. She would be so 
very careful not to get puffed up again. 

Many Sabbaths came and went. Susanne 
worked untiringly on her problem. Never 
was she guilty of going into church late 

gain, though many times she was tempted. 
he kept her eyes strictly toward the front 
and fixed her attention wholly on the sermon. 

Even at school she held a careful check 
on her actions, and at home, alone in her 
room, when inclined to preen before her 
mirror, she gave herself a thorough scolding. 

“I bought you a new dress today,” mother 
informed her one evening. “You may wear 
it for the thirteenth-Sabbath program.” 

Susanne dashed to her room and breath- 
lessly beheld the lovely pink vision spread 
on the bed. 

“Oh, but, Mother, I cannot wear it,” she 
said, fingering the lovely folds longingly. 

“Why not?” asked her mother. “You 
haven’t had a new dress for ever so long.” 

“But it’s so pretty, Mother. I'll probably 
think of nothing else but how lovely I look. 
I might even forget what I have to say. I 
think I'd better wear my red one.” 

“Aren't you over that yet?” mother asked 
sympathetically. 

“I think I am,” Susanne answered slowly. 
“But with this new dress I can’t be sure.” 

“Well, you wear your dress, honey,” 
mother advised, “and forget about yourself. 
You'll get so interested in the program you 
won't think about what you are wearing.” 

Susanne followed mother’s advice, though 
not without a few inward qualms. But things 
worked out just as mother had said they 
would, and not once while reciting the chap- 
ter she had learned did she think about her 
dress. She knew and was glad that she looked 
well, but surely her pride was gone. 

Later she overheard the most critical lady 
in church whisper to mother, “That daughter 
of yours is growing up to be a very sensible 
young lady.” 

Then Susanne knew her prayers had been 
answered and her efforts worth while. The 
stain in her heart had been just as hard to 
remove as the one in her pretty red dress, 
and it had taken much longer. But now she 
felt she had been tested, and her heart was 
clean and new. 





‘ 
LL OLY, 


NING WATCH 


Promise to Keep His Word 





January 

22. Ps. 119:145 Cried with my whole heart 
23. Ps. 119:146 ‘1 will keep Thy testimonies 
24. Ps. 119:147 —_—‘ | hoped in Thy word 

25. Ps. 119:148 1 will meditate in Thy word 


26. Ps. 119:149 
27. Ps. 119:151 
28. Eccl. 12:1 


Hear my voice 

Thy commandments are true 

Remember your Creator in your 
youth 








Billy’s Lucky Days 
From page 11 


At four o'clock Billy was back at the police 
station and met the young couple. At the 
policeman’s suggestion they told how they 
had lost the pocketbook, and described the 
places they had been. They said they were 
staying at an inn in the village near where 
Billy found the money. After they described 
the pocketbook they lost, and the contents, 
there was no doubt that the one Billy had 
found belonged to them. 

When the policeman handed it to them, 
he suggested that they should give the boy 
a little token to show their appreciation. “Of 
course,” said the delighted young man and 
his bride, “that is just what we will do. How 
much should we give him?” 

“Never mind,” cried Billy. “I am glad you 
have your money back, and you will need it.” 

“Here, take this,” and the young man 
handed Billy a one-pound note ($5.00). 
“You have earned it.” 

“Indeed he has,” said. the policeman to 
the young couple. “You are fortunate that 
it was Billy who found your money; other- 
wise, you might never have gotten it back. 
This is the third time in three years that he 
has found money and brought it here. Cer- 
tainly such honesty should be rewarded. And 
I know that God will have a reward for him 
in His kingdom, also, for he obeyed the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal.’ We need 
more honest people like Billy.” 
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Lesson theme for the first quarter: “Light in the Darkness" 


IV—A Stormy 


Night at Sea 


(January 28) 


MeEMorRY VERSE: “What manner of man is 
this! for he commandeth even the winds and 
water, and they obey him” (Luke 8:25). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story as it is told by Matthew 
in Matthew 8:23-27. Learn the memory verse 
and check it every day as you do your lesson as- 


signment. 
SUNDAY 
Crossing the Sea at Night 


Open your Bible to Luke 8. 


It had been a very full day for Jesus and the 
disciples. He had spent many hours teaching 
beside the Sea of Galilee. It was the day He 
told the people His first parables of the kingdom 
of God. Glance through the chapter in front of 
you (verses 4 to 18) and find two of these 
parables. 

The people had eagerly listened to this new 
way of teaching, which made things so much 
more plain than the teachings of the rabbis 
that they were used to. Besides teaching, Jesus 
had healed many people and had listened pa- 
tiently to the criticizing remarks of those who 
opposed Him and His work. So when evening 
came He was tired. But the people still crowded 
around Him. Find the proposal He made, in 
verse 22. Mark 4:35 says “When the even was 
come, he saith unto them, Let us pass over 
unto the other side.” So they were crossing the 
sea at night. 

“The eastern shore of Gennesaret was not un- 
inhabited, for there were towns here and there 
beside the lake; yet it was a desolate region 
when compared with the western side. It con- 
tained a population more heathen than Jewish, 
and had little communication with Galilee. 
Thus it offered Jesus the seclusion He sought, 
and He now bade His disciples accompany Him 
thither.”—-The Desire of Ages, pp. 333, 334. 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
333, pars. 1, 2. 


THINK how Jesus, though always willing to 
help others, had to obey the laws of nature and 
get away and rest at times, so that He could 
work more efficiently. 

Pray to follow His example and obey the 
laws of health and nature. 


MONDAY 
A Storm in the Darkness 


Open your Bible to Mark 4. 

It was a beautiful evening when the disciples 
launched the boat out onto the lake, but sud- 
denly the darkness deepened as storm clouds 
covered the sky, and a violent storm arose. 
Read about it, in verse 37. 

The Lake. of Galilee is subject to sudden 
storms. One moment all is calm and quiet and 
beautiful; the next, clouds gather and winds 
whip the waves into a’fury. It was just such a 
storm as this that the little ship carrying Jesus 
and the disciples encountered. 

“The sun had set, and the blackness of night 
settled down upon the stormy sea. The waves, 
lashed into fury by the howling winds, dashed 
fiercely over the disciples’ boat, and threatened 
to engulf it. Those hardy fishermen had spent 
their lives upon the lake, and had guided their 
craft safely through many a storm; but now 
their strength and skill availed nothing. They 
were helpless in the grasp of the tempest, and 
hope failed them as they saw that their boat 
was filling.’—-The Desire of Ages, p. 334. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
334, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how storms of calamity or temptation 
can overtake us suddenly just as the storm over- 
took Jesus and the disciples. 

Pray to trust Jesus both in times of peace and 
in times of trouble. 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference a 














TUESDAY 
The Cry for Help 


Open your Bible to Luke 8. 

In the depth of their despair and discour- 
agement, at last they remembered that Jesus 
was with them. Look in verse 23 and find what 
Jesus was doing while the storm was raging. 

“Absorbed in their effort to save themselves, 
they had forgotten that Jesus was on board. 
Now, seeing their labor vain and only death be- 
fore them, they remembered at whose command 
they had set out to cross the sea. In Jesus was 
their only hope. In their helplessness and de- 

ir they cried, ‘Master, Master!’ But the dense 

Kness hid Him from their sight. Their voices 

e drowned by the roaring of the tempest, 
and there was no reply. Doubt and fear assailed 
them. Had Jesus forsaken them? Was He who 
had conquered disease and demons, and even 
death, powerless to help His disciples now? Was 
He unmindful of them in their distress?”— 
The Desire of Ages, p. 334. 

A flash of lightning broke the darkness of the 
stormy night, and the disciples saw Jesus lying 
peacefully asleep in the stern of the boat. They 
wondered how He could sleep with all the noise 
and the motion of the storm-tossed boat. Des- 
perately they called out to Him. Read their cry 
to Him and His response, in verse 24. Mark re- 
cords the three simple words, with which Jesus 
calmed the storm—‘Peace, be still.” 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
335, pars. 1-3. 

THINK how Jesus could calmly sleep during 
the storm, knowing that He was in His Father’s 
hands. 

Pray for a trust like the trust Jesus had dur- 
ing that terrible storm. 


A word from Jesus—and the storm the disciples feared was over. So He can settle all our troubles. 





WEDNESDAY 
Trust and Faith Needed in the Darkness 
Open your Bible to Mark 4. 


The fears of the disciples vanished with the 
winds and the storm. The clouds had disap- 
peared, and the stars were brightly shining. 
The little boat, which a moment before had 
been tossing from wave to wave, was quietly 
resting on calm waters. 

Jesus wanted to teach the disciples a much 
needed lesson. Find the questions He asked 
them, in verse 40. 

They had nothing to say. They were awed by 
the miracle that had been wrought, and by the 
calmness of their Master. 

Nearby were other little ships. The people in 
those boats had shared the terror of the storm, 
and when Jesus had bidden the waves to be 
still, their boats too found safety in the calm 
waters. They were near enough to see Jesus 
and hear His questions. Read what they said 
among themselves, in verse 41. 

Had they believed Jesus to be the Messiah, 
one of the Trinity, they would have trusted their 
lives to the One who had set the worlds in space 
and had control of all creation, but their faith 
had not grown enough to do this. 

“As Jesus rested by faith in the Father’s care, 
so we are to rest in the care of our Saviour. If 
the disciples had trusted in Him, they would 
have been kept jin peace. Their fear in the time 
of danger revealed their unbelief. In their efforts 
to save themselves, they forgot Jesus; and it was 
only when, in despair of self-dependence, they 
turned to Him that He could give them help.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 336. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
335, par. 4; p. 336, par. 1. 
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TuHtnk! Do you have faith when sorrow and 
discouragement come to you? Are you learning 
to trust the guidance of your Saviour? 

Pray to remember Him as the one who con- 
trols all things, and to trust in His keeping 
power. 


THURSDAY 


Jesus Can Calm the Storms in Our Hearts 
Open your Bible to Isaiah 32. 


Jesus had more to teach in the way He 
calmed the storm than the lesson of trust in 
divine protection. We need peace in our hearts. 
Sin destroys the peace that God means us to en- 
joy. “The wicked are like the troubled sea, 
when it cannot rest. ... There is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked” (Isa. 57:20, 21). 

But when Jesus is invited into our hearts to 
control them, He brings peace and happiness. 
The knowledge that we are letting Christ guide 
and control us, that we are doing the works of 
Jesus, gives peace and contentment. Read what 
the prophet says, in verse 17. 

The disciples learned this lesson. They were 
to encounter many storms as they worked for 
the Lord. They were to be buffeted by those 
who hated the truth. Former friends were to 
storm at them. Heathen people were to threaten 
them. But the disciples remained calm, with a 
peace that caused those who saw them to mar- 
vel. They had peace in their hearts—the peace 
that only Jesus can give. 

Paul and Silas, singing hymns of praise in the 
night while their feet were held by stocks, had 
more peace in their hearts than those who had 
sent them there and were keeping them there. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
336, pars. 2, 3 

THINK! Have you called on Jesus to come in 
and take control of your life? 

Pray that His peace may be in your heart— 
the peace that comes from living a life con- 
trolled by Jesus. 


FRIDAY 


Who sarp, and in what circumstances: 

1. “Let us go over unto the other side of the 
lake” (Luke 8:22). 

2. “Master, master, we perish” (Luke 8:24). 

3. “Peace, be still” (Mark 4:39). 

4, “Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye 
have no faith?” (Mark 4:40). 

5. “What manner of man is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him?” (Mark 4:41). 

6. “And the work of righteousness shall be 
peace; and the effect of righteousness quietness 
and assurance for ever” (Isaiah 32:17). 

Review the memory verse. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 7, pp. 184-188. 


A Measly Seven Cents 
From page 5 


the surprise in her eyes. Then he told her 
about how hard he had been saving for the 
bike race, and how he had coveted God's 
seven cents. 

“You've done a brave and wonderful thing 
by confessing your sin, Gary,” Mrs. Corning 
said. “Let’s kneel and ask God to forgive 


ou.” 


loving forgiveness. When they arose from 
their knees, Gary was happy despite the 
knowledge he wouldn’t have his bike ready 
for the big race. 

“Remember God’s promise to bless those 
who are faithful tithers and commandment 
keepers.” Mrs. Corning smiled. 

The following week Gary dismissed from 
his mind all thoughts of entering the bike 
race. He had tried to find ways to earn extra 
money, but had failed. 

Then it was the last Friday before the big 
event. He hurried home to finish his chores 
before sunset. 

“A package came for you today,” his 
mother said. 

On the dining-room table Gary found a 
long narrow package addressed to him. He 
opened it, and to his surprise found inside 
a new inner tube for his bike. As he proudly 
lifted it out, a card fluttered to the floor. He 
picked it up and read the inscription: “To 
a faithful tithepayer, from Mrs. Corning.” 

Perhaps at Sabbath school the next morn- 
ing some of the people marveled at the 
sparkling light in the eyes of Gary and his 
teacher. Perhaps folks wondered why these 
two seemed especially happy when the pas- 
tor encouraged the class members to give 
their pennies, nickels, and dimes to carry 
the gospel to the mission fields. 
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SNAPPER, the Turtle, No. 3~By Harry Baerg 
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1. Later on Snapper came to investigate the new 
contraption that rolled into the water. He noticed 
that there was some meat in it, and he found an 
opening in one end. 2. The opening was small, but 
he managed to squeeze through and get to the 








meat, which he tore to pieces and swallowed. Tur- 
tles can go for long periods without eating, but when 
there is food they eat all they can hold. 3. When 
the meat was gone Snapper wanted to get out, but 
sharp points of wire stuck into him when he tried. 
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4. Next day the farmer pulled the net out of the 
water and found Snapper in it just as he had hoped 
he would. 5. This was in the old days when every 
farm had its swill barrel near the pigpen. It held 
dishwater and kitchen wastes that were fed to the 








7. He found a lot of edible scraps of meat, fat, bread, 
and other food dumped into the barrel, and he throve 
on the leavings of the farm family. Of course, they 
planned to even the score when they would eat him. 
8. One night the farm bull worked open the door of 
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pigs. Into this barrel the farmer dropped Snapper 
to stay till he lost his fishy taste. 6. This was a com- 
mon practice in some areas, and one snapper attained 
a weight of 86 pounds while living in a swill barrel. 
Snapper didn’t seem to mind it very much either. 


his pen and came out spoiling for a fight. 9. As he 
stomped around the farmyard that was all quiet now 
except for him, he saw the swill barrel. Imagining 
that it was the farmer who had penned him, he 
pawed the earth, bellowed, and butted the barrel. 





